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CONCERTO INA MINOR for piano and orchestra, WALTER 
GIESEKING, piano, with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
Hans Rosbaud conducting . . - Set M-MM-3I3 . . - $4.50 
PEER GYNT SUITE NO. | (Morning, The Death of Ase, 
Anitra’s Dance, In the Hall of the Mountain King.) SIR 
THOMAS BEECHAM CONDUCTING the London 


Philharmonic Orchestra. Set X-MX-I8O..----> $2.50 


TWO ELEGIAC MELODIES ( Heart Wounds, Last Spring. ) 
nducting the Minneapolis 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS co 
Symphony Orchestra. I1698-D .----- °°" * $1.00 


Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 
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Editorial Notes 


of The 
an error 


Compton Mackenzie, editor 
Gramophone, calls attention to 
in a note we appended to the excellent 
article by Joseph Szigeti, that appeared 
in our October, 1942, issue. Szigeti at- 
tributed the first complete recording of 
the Beethoven Fifth to Nikisch. In our 
footnote we said that the score was cut 
in the performance, and added that the 
first complete recording of the symphony 
was made by Coates around 1920. We 
seem to have been wrong on both counts. 
We heard the Nikisch performance of 
the Fifth years ago, and for some reason 
gained the impression that it was incom- 
plete. Mr. Mackenzie states that it was 
Sir Landon Ronald who made the next 
complete recording of the Fifth (in 1923) 
and not Coates. The importance of these 
corrections lies in the reference to the 
Nikisch recording of the Fifth, which of 
late has come into some prominence. 
Gaisberg, in his book The Music Goes 
Round, speaks of Nikisch’s recordings in 
a misleading manner. He says of Nikisch’s 
work that “it was virtuoso playing which 
was unique at that time and doubtless set 
a standard ...” But the recordings. were 
made in 1913 and 1914, at a time when 
orchestral reproduction was a highly diffi- 
cult task which did not produce results 
commensurate with the effort involved. 





Mackenzie quotes a passage from his 1923 
review of Ronald’s performance, in which 
he said: “Actually I prefer the old render- 
ing conducted by Nikisch with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, now out of cir- 
culation. Still, there were some disastrous 
noises on that, particularly in the famous 
opening bars of the first movement, which 
sounded like fog-horns being let off by 
a mischievous boy. I prefer the more ro- 
mantic interpretation of Nikisch.” 

At his best, Nikisch was a dynamic 
conductor, and according to those who 
heard him his performances of the Bee- 
thoven symphonies were not in the then 
accepted “romantic” style. Being a vir- 
tuoso conductor, he was regarded as some- 
what of a modern in his day. Albert 
Coates, who was a pupil of Nikisch, has 
spoken of his teacher to us at consider- 
able length. Coates claims that his dyna- 
mic energy was inherited in part from 
Nikisch. The Nikisch recordings are not 
alone poor in sound; they are downright 
misrepresentations of his artistry. Since 
appending our footnote to the Szigeti 
article, we have heard some of the Nikisch 
recordings again in the company of one 
of the most distinguished musicians of 
our time—Arturo Toscanini. 

Toscanini, who heard Nikisch in his 
prime, contends that none of the record- 
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ings truly represent Nikisch’s conception 
of the works played. The tempi in the 
Fifth Symphony, as well in the other 
works, is at variance with those of Ni- 
kisch’s concert-hall presentations; and, in 
the case of the Fifth Symphony, the tempi 
are downright wrong. Nor do the phras- 
ing and spirit of the performances cor- 
respond to memories of what Nikisch 
accomplished in life. Coates corroborates 
Toscanini’s contentions. Apparently Ni- 
kisch was unable to get in recording re- 
sults commensurate with those he ob- 
tained in the concert hall, and apparently 
he accepted the limitations of recording 
without regard for his own prestige. Of 
course, he was working with a far smaller 
orchestra, and one which, because of the 
limited range of horn recording, made it 
necessary to substitute wind instruments 
for low strings. His orchestra, we have 
been informed, consisted of four first vio- 
lins, two each of the second violins and 
violas, no more than two cellos, no tim- 
pani, no string basses, and a full com- 
plement of winds and brasses. A bass 
tuba was used in place of string basses, 
and either the bassoon or bass clarinet 
was substituted for or supported the 
cellos. Is it any wonder that these record- 
ings fail to do justice to their conductor? 
Some musicians hold that the instruments 
did not record uniformly by the old horn 
method which might account for the vari- 
ance of tempi. These old recordings would 
have their value today if they represented 
Nikisch’s tempi with any accuracy, but 
since it is hard for any reputable musi- 
cians to regard the tempi in most in- 
stances as those sanctioned by the noted 
conductor, one questions the worth of the 
discs. Coates, as a pupil of Nikisch, should 
know as much about Nikisch’s concep- 
tion of the works recorded as anyone. 
And Toscanini, with his prodigious mem- 
ory, which has long been a source of won- 
der in the musical world, can be certainly 
be said to know whereof he speaks. 
Nikisch made nine records in all. His 
Fifth Symphony occupies four discs, not 
two as we erroneously stated, and the 
balance are given up to the Egmont, 
Oberon, and Freischuetz Overtures (one 
disc each), and Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
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face containing a performance of the 
Overture to Nozze di Figaro. Until re- 
cently these recordings were contained in 
the Historic Section of the H. M.V. Cata- 
logue. 


The present value of old recordings has 
always been a controversial subject. Prior 
to electrical recordings, only the singer 
fared well. The distortions of voices on 
old recordings are not admitted by those 
who favor them. Yet, at least two great 
singers of the past— Marcella Sembrich 
and Emma Eames—have told us that the 
old horn manner of recording distorted 
their singing greatly. Neither artist pro- 
fessed to be satisfied with any of their 
recordings. Yet collectors of old records 
refuse to accept the judgment of those 
who know. There is something almost 
infantile about the attitude of some col- 
lectors toward old records. The artistic, 
side is not considered. Because, in recent 
years, many recordings of second-rate ar- 
tists have become rare items, these are 
exploited and valued far beyond their ar- 
tistic merits. But that is another story, 
which can be taken up at another time. 

Musicians and critics generally agree 
that the worse fault of modern recording 
is its limiting of the dynamic range. Al- 
though the semblance of a crescendo can 
be obtained, the true force of an instru- 
mental climax as heard in the concert hall 
is not obtainable in the present stage of 
recording. Monitoring is one of the worse 
vices of the recording business, and there 
is more than one reason to suspect that 
it is entrusted to men who are insensitive 
to real musical values. Few, if any, highly 
trained technical men are musically gifted. 
Acoustic orchestral recording could not 
convey anything but the narrowest range 
of dynamics, and distortion of instrumen- 
tal timbres was notorious. If the reader 
remembers the earliest reproduction of 
the oboe, to cite but one instrument that 
emerged badly from acoustic recording, he 
will understand what we are driving at. 

* * aK 


The excitement of the times is not con- 
fined to world affairs and politics. There 
is some excitement in the world of re- 
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It would take a peculiarly insensitive 
man to fail to get something out of a 
period of army life. For most of us, in- 
duction means a good deal of readjust- 
ment; nevertheless, if the change does no 
more than jog us out of our ruts, it is to 
some extent beneficial—always assuming 
that after the duration we can somehow 
manage to jog back in again. Looking 
ahead, therefore, as we consider the ef- 
fects the army is having upon us, it is 
only the part of common sense to take 
advantage of any experience which may 
some day be of use to us. 

In my own case, I think that the best 
things have been the personal contacts. 
I have had the opportunity of knowing a 
large and varied group of men as I could 
never have known them otherwise, and 
the concurrent and consequent chance to 
know their tastes and their pursuits. In- 
terested as I am in the spreading of mu- 
sical understanding and enjoyment, I have 
not found this an altogether pleasant les- 
son to learn, but in the long run I am 
sure it will be helpful to me. 

To one living in musical circles in a 
large city, the growth of public interest 
in musc over the last twenty years seems 
more than impressive; it appears fantastic. 
And so it has been, on the evidence of 
improved radio programs and mounting 
sales of recorded masterworks. But there 
is still a large proportion of our national 
population—the large majority, to be per- 
fectly honest—which has not as yet been 
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touched at all. We know of the great un 
seen audience for the Philharmonic and 
other symphonic broadcasts, and for the 
Saturday afternoon series from the Metro- 
politan Opera. We know of the fine work 
done by the Carnegie Corporation in 
placing the best of recorded music at the 
disposal of students in our colleges and 
secondary schools. Educators everywhere 
are coming not only to realize the value 
of music in a liberal education, but also 
to take advantage of the unprecedented 
means now available for bringing music 
to the people. In consequence Bach has 
become a best seller and the symphonies 
of Beethoven are coming to be as familiar 
as the works of Shakespeare. Wagner 
flourishes at the opera, even without the 
presence of Mme. Flagstad (who, how- 
ever, must be given just credit for help- 
ing to build the present interest in his 
works); and now—praise be—the three 
principal operatic masterpieces of Mozart 
vie with those of Wagner as box office 
attractions. 

This I knew before I came into the 
army; what I did not realize is the size 
of the potential audience which has not 
yet been reached. In a day when the turn 
of a dial or of a disc will bring us the 
best, there are still millions of Americans 
to whom the world of serious music sim- 
ply does not exist—who don’t know the 
difference between a symphony and an 
opera—if indeed they have ever heard of 
either. They do understand the function 
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of the dial, however, as anyone must know 
who ever listened to a radio in an army 
barracks—let the announcer open up a 
serious musical program, and the average 
soldier is quick to change stations. The 
only “classical” music to which he will 
listen is sold to him by such perversions 
as those of Bing Crosby or of Tin Pan 
Alley. He may, indeed, listen to the open- 
ing of the well-known Tchaikovsky con- 
certo, but he won’t last out the first move- 
ment. 

Of course, this is true outside as well 
as in the barracks. Shortly after my in- 
duction I remember meeting a young lady 
who expressed great interest when she 
heard that I was a singer. I must meet 
her brother, who also sang. She asked me 
if I sang in opera, to which I replied that 
my special field was the song. Well, what 
was my favorite song? As I turned over 
in my mind the works of Schubert, 
Brahms, or Hugo Wolf which might con- 
ceivably place for this honor, I suddenly 
realized that nothing I might say would 
be any answer to her at all: she named 
her own favorite: White Christmas. 


The Record Salesgirl 


Then there was the girl in the record 
store. I had gone to buy a Christmas gift, 
and had fairly well settled on The Moldaun. 
Finding both the Kubelik and Walter 
recordings on the shelf, I took them into 
the booth for comparison. Having made 
my choice, I remarked to the young lady 
that the fact that the Victor album con- 
tained another Smetana tone poem from 
the same cycle had turned the balance in 
its favor—aside from certain other ad- 
vantages. I recalled, too, the thrill that had 
come with the domestic release of these 
records, made in Prague, at a time when 
the Czechs were very much in the news. 
The saleslady remarked that I must be a 
Czech. -When I told her I wasn’t, she 
couldn’t understand my interest. I assured 
her that I simply shared the general ad- 
miration for and sympathy with those 
people—-the important thing was Smet- 
ana’s music, which, I assured her, anyone 
should enjoy. As often as I'd heard it, I 
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hadn't lost my fondness for it. “Well.” 
she said, “I'll have to listen to it some- 
time.” After looking a bit over the stock 
shelves, I made another try. “Oh, I see 
you have the Roland Hayes Song Recital 
album,” I remarked. “Yes,” was the re- 
ply, “we keep some queer things along 
with the others.” No wonder the public 
misses many first rate recordings! 


Music Lovers In Khaki 


But there are music lovers in the army, 
as I was to learn in my first few months 
as a soldier. They are a minority, but they 
exist here and there — sufficiently sepa- 
rated so that it is hard for them to find 
each other. Regiments and Companies are 
not formed to bring together congenial 
comrades. Men are not classified in the 
army by similarities of background and 
taste. Sometimes this fact makes a kind 
of adventure of life in the barracks, for 
soldiers can live for months in close pro- 
pinquity before discovering their bonds of 
common interest. And by no means all 
of the musical men are sophisticates from 
the larger centers. In my own company 
I have enjoyed many talks with a young- 
ster from Mobile, Alabama, who has for 
years collected records—guided only by 
a taste formed in radio listening and a 
certain amount of reading. He confesses 
that he is not thoroughly familiar with 
all the music he owns, and his technical 
knowledge is nil, yet he looks forward to 
the day when he can get back to his 
records. He says he enjoys talking to me 
because he can always learn something. 
When the readjustment comes he must 
have a subscription to The American 
Lover. A good part of the musical hope 
of the nation lies in such eagerness as his. 

In a peacetime army one might see a 
glorious opportunity for mass education, 
and all kinds of new approaches and ex- 
periments could be tested on those of the 
soldiers who are open to this kind of per- 
sonal broadening. In the present chaotic 
state of things we could hardly expect 
more than the satisfaction of the wants 
of the musical minority. To this end a 
great deal of excellent work has been done 
with the blessing of the War Department 
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by such organizations as Armed Forces 
Master Records, etc.; but the amount of 
music the soldiers are able to get—or in- 
deed the question of whether or not they 
get any at all—rests in the hands of the 
Special Service Officer. Since he is re- 
sponsible for all kinds of recreation, from 
athletics to movie shows, music is likely 
to come out at the short end—if it comes 
out at all. 


At Fort Jackson, South Carolina, where 
I was stationed for the first nine months 
of my army career, music did not come 
out.* If anyone expressed a desire for a 
concert of a type higher than what Rubin- 
off and Betty Grable gave us on their 
visits, he was told that there simply was 
no call for it. Besides, though records 
could be borrowed and the facilities for 
reproduction were also available, the 
chapels could not be used for the pur- 
pose, and there were no other halls to 
be had. A few records were finally pur- 
chased by one of the Service Club hos- 
tesses, with the idea of making up pro- 


grams in the club, but the repertoire con- ’ 


sisted of Christmas carols and musical 
comedy numbers. For this reason, those 
of us who wanted music had to go into 
Columbia (the nearby capitol of South 
Carolina) for it. There is a good series 
of artist concerts given there, but on the 
evenings when the first two of the events 
took place—a performance of La Bohemé 
in English and a recital by Artur Rubin- 
stein—my regiment was out on problems, 
and so we missed out. 


Recordings Available 


Nevertheless, there were ways of hear- 
ing recorded music in Columbia. The 
University of South Carolina has a Car- 
negie set to which soldiers and others 
were invited to listen on weekday eve- 
nings and Sunday afternoons. But the pro- 


Since leaving the Fort I have heard enthusiastic 
accounts of the work done by Edwin McArthur, who 
as many no doubt know is conducting the Southern 
Symphony in Columbia. Under his direction a_ sol 
dier chorus has been formed which, among other 
activities, has taken part in some of the Festival 
performances. And, incidentally, in) my own regi- 
ment, during some of the rest periods in our recent 
manouevres, the Chaplain organized some camp fire 
singing. for which he used me as a leader. “But 
that, said the Elephant’s child, “is another story. 
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grams were requested as they went along, 
and it was rarely possible to hear more 
than a part of any major work. Then 
there were records—some good ones—at 
the USO, which could be used whenever 
we wanted them, but, again, it was first 
come first served, and the Big Parade went 
in and out of the music room during the 
playing. Through the WPA Home Hos- 
pitality Committee, I was instrumental in 
organizing another plan—a musical open 
house series: musical soldiers were invited 
to homes where there were records, and 
I was given the opportunity to plan pro- 
grams which I tried to arrange according 
to the particular desires of our group. 

Even in this small way, and without 
attempting to reach any of the men who 
were not already interested, I was able 
to do a little experimenting. Usually our 
programs were made up of such safe and 
solid fare as the Beethoven Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Mozart's E flat and G Minor, the 
Brahms First and Third and the Second 
Piano Concerto, Schubert’s C Major, and 
The Moldau. 1 did manage to get in some 
less usual things, such as Shostakovich’s 
Sixth Symphony, Peter Warlock’s Capriol 
Suite (a natural, of course), the Brahms 
Viola Songs, Constant Lambert’s Rio 
Grande, Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, and 
some of Povla Frijsh’s song records. Of 
course, I did not have much time to give 
to planning, and we had to take what 
people had, but the idea could have been 
expanded with time, as our audiences 
were growing. In a peacetime army we 
could have done a great deal more, but 
we were being trained to fight a war. 
The best we could aim at was to stave 
off musical starvation. 





Arranging Programs 


In arranging programs I used to get 
around ahead of time to the homes of 
our hostesses, and to this fact I owe some 
very pleasant associations. Outstanding 
among these was one elderly lady, whose 
records had been collected over a long 
period of years by her late brother. I men- 
tion this because of the pleasure I myself 


had in playing many antique “vocals,” 
mostly from the Columbia catalogues 
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ranging from 1910 to 1920. Here I heard 
for the first time Olive Fremstad’s record- 
ing of the Brahms Wéiegenlied, David 
Bispham’s of the charming Mendelssohn 
song, By Celia’s Arbor, and a goodly num- 
ber of others. Bispham was a particular 
favorite, but there were many recordings 
by such singers as Alice Nielsen, Florencio 
Constancino, Rosa Olitzka, and Morgan 
Kingston, as well as many of the early 
Rosa Ponselles. The collection also in- 
cluded the fine old But the Lord is Mind- 
ful of His Own by Schumann-Heink, and 
the Eventide aria from the St. Mattheu 
Passion by Herbert Witherspoon (the 
most interesting record I've heard of this 
singer; his Hear me, Ye Winds and 
Waves, also included, I found disappoint- 
ing). Of a later vintage was Florence 
Austral’s singing of the Brahms 
Requiem number, some recent issues as 
a volume of the Sibelius Society. 


lovely 


In singing for the soldiers I tried out 
some pet theories. Two programs I gave 
at the USO were made up of relatively 
unfamiliar songs—works of Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Griffes, Quilter, Parry, and others 
—and I was able to prove to my own 
satisfaction that it is not always necessaty 
to go on repeating the old familiar stand 
bys. I am convinced that even a miscel- 
laneous audience of soldiers will enjoy the 
better English songs, provided the singer 
“puts them over.” 


I may say that I got to the heart of 
musical Columbia, for I sang regularly 
in a church quartet, and gave programs 
of songs for several local clubs and on 
the local radio station. I was asked to 
address the South Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs on “What the Musical Sol- 
dier Wants,” and through such connec- 
tions, might, with more leisure, have 


acted as something of an unofficial liaison 
man. But, as I have said, this is wartime. 

Yes, this is war and the army is an 
uncompromising master—entering it we 
must forsake all others. But we can hope 
that this period of army life is only an 
interlude. It has become almost platitud- 
inous to speak today of winning the peace 
—yet this truth is undeniable: only by 
winning as just a peace as possible can 
we compensate for the sacrifices of war. 
One of our greatest advantages over our 
adversaries in the present conflict is that 
we have not yet completely lost our sanity. 
It is important, as we transform ourselves 
from civilians into soldiers, that we should 
at the same time look ahead to the day 
when we shall change back again. 

Of one thing I am convinced. The 
greatest asset of any country is its civil- 
ization—that is, its ability to understand 
and enjoy its resources. And one of the 
great resources of a people is its art. 
Musical education, as we have seen, has 
been flourishing in ‘this country during 
recent years. To allow the results of all 
the work that has been done to die dur- 
ing a critical period like the present 
would be to retard the advancement of 
one of the very things we are fighting 
for. Most of us who are in the army are 
not now in a position to help much. The 
demands made upon us by our training 
schedule are too great. It is for those who 
remain at home to keep music in America 
from losing ground. It has taken: years to 
build the national audience to its present 
proportions, and the potential audience is 
far greater than many people realize. 
Those of us who return will have plenty 
of work waiting for us, and by our new 
experiences we are learning how better to 
approach it. Let us be prepared to pick 
up the job where we left it. 
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The release by Victor this month of 
Correlli’s Concerto in C major, in an ar- 
rangement for organ and strings by Fran- 
cesco Malipiero, played by E. Power Biggs 
and Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta,* calls 
attention to a great and nowadays neg- 
lected composer for the violin who was 
also a renowned violinist. 

Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) belong- 
ed to the generation preceding that of 
Bach and Handel. The latter he knew 
and influenced; but the relationship be- 
tween the fiery Handel and the amiable 
Corelli was not a very friendly one. Not 
many of Corelli's works have survived, 
but those that have are distinguished by 
their lucidity of content and form and 
their aristocratic character. 

What Corelli did to raise the reputa- 
tion of the violin deserves to be men- 
tioned. He brought esteem to the instru- 
ment everywhere, and according to one 
of his biographers, Marc Pincherle, he 
was the first to “make the violin respect- 
able” in France. Until Corelli's time, the 
violin was chiefly associated with stroll- 
ing players, and was generally regarded 
favorably only in the opera orchestra. In 
those days only the viols, the lute, and 
the early keyboard instruments were re- 


ide); played by E. Power 
Fiedler’s Sinfomietta 





garded as fit for drawing rooms. If Cor- 
elli cannot be considered an innovator, he 
can be said to have been the composer 
who raised the status of the violin and 
gained for it the enduring respect it de- 
served and has owned ever since. 

There is no doubt that Corelli occupies 
a conspicuous place in history. That he 
occupies a less conspicuous place than 
he deserves in the concert hall today 
would seem to be as much the fault of 
musicians as of listeners. Those who are 
aware of musical values antedating Bach 
and Handel know Corelli’s value as a 
composer, and the beauty and true feel- 
ing of his music. In his time he attained 
enormous popularity and fame through- 
out Western Europe as well as in his na- 
tive Italy. He was so well thought of in 
England during the early part of the 18th 
century that a shop in the Strand in Lon- 
don was dedicated to him; here, one Wil- 
liam Smith sold music at the sign of “Cor- 
ellis Head”. Nearly a decade ago, it was 
suggested by an English writer that it was 
high time that people again bought and 
sold music at the sign of “Corelli's Head.” 
But we would not confine this privilege 
to England. 

Corelli published only six volumes of 
music in his lifetime. These comprise one 
book of concerti grossi, two of secular 
chamber trios, two of Church trios, and 
one of sonatas for the violin. In his 
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chamber sonatas (trios) and his concerti 
grossi, according to Paul David, writing 
in Grove's, he must be considered the 
founder of the style of orchestral writing 
on which subsequent developement in 
this direction was based, while in his so- 
natas for violin he “gives a model for the 
solo sonata, and thereby for all writing 
for the violin as a solo-instrument”. Per- 
haps the best-known works today, as far 
as performance goes, are the violin so- 
natas. The trios have been popular, but 
we cannot recall having heard them in 
recent years in the concert hall. The con- 
certi grossi, except for No. 8—the so- 
called Christmas Concerto — are seldom 
heard. 


Rich String Writing 


Corelli is regarded by historians as the 
composer who established the sequence of 
movements in the sonata. The rich so- 
nority of Corelli's writing for strings is 
strikingly effective. And the combination 
of movements of a semi-fugal character 
with others cast in the popular dance 
forms of the 17th and 18th centuries 
make both his concerti and his trios ap- 
pealing in performance. They are quite 
as attractive in their way as Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerti and Suites and Handel’s 
Concerti Grossi, and they are far finer 
than Boyce’s so-called symphonies. The 
frequent crossing of the parts in the con- 
certi allows for particular interest and en- 
joyment on the part of the performing 
musicians, for the leading part shifts con- 
stantly from one performer to another 
with the various fugal entries. And this 
sort of thing makes enjoyable listening 
also, for one senses the pleasure of the 
performers in works of this kind. 

Corelli’s gavottes, sarabandes and other 
pieces in dance forms do not differ much 
from similar products of his predecessors 
or contemporaries except in their superior 
earnestness and dignity of style, and, as 
Paul David points out, their adaptability 
to the instrumentation for which they are 
conceived. 

The trios deserve to be played more 
often. They are particularly attractive 
works for amateurs, since they are ideal 
ensemble works for three players (they 
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might also sound well and be appreciated 
as quartets). Moreover, they are not diffi- 
cult to perform, although they are not 
easy. For, as students of Corelli will tell 
you, they demand a clear sense of style, 
rhythm and timing. Further, there is much 
syncopation, and crossing of parts. But 
the long sustained notes in the fast as 
well as the slow movements present an 
opportunity for rich tone production. The 
strings “sing” in Corelli, and without an 
appreciation of the singing quality of his 
string writing, performers would hardly 
achieve results. 

Corelli's influence on others was con- 
siderable. Purcell, for one, is said to have 
based his trios upon Corelli’s. The lat- 
ter’s influence upon Handel is frequently 
referred to. And, in this connection, the 
Pastoral Symphony from The Messiah is 
generally compared with the last move- 
ment of Corelli's Christmas Concerto. In, 
the middle of the 18th century, Handel's 
predominance dimmed Correlli’s fame. 
But even then, numerous arrangement of 
his works were published. In England, 
during the first half of the century, two 
amusing arrangements were published— 
one, a Gavotte from a trio, bore the title 
Advice to Fanny and was scored for two 
voices, or flutes, or other instruments. An- 
other, a Sarabande, was entitled Maggy 
and Jenny both unto me, and described 
as a “favorite minuet” for two voices. 


Honored by Couperin 


In France Corelli's music earned for 
him the admiration of Couperin, who in 
1724 published his Grande Sonate en Trio 
intitulee le Parnasse ou l’'Apothéose de 
Corelli, which depicted Corelli’s arrival in 
Parnassus and Apollo’s warm reception of 
him there. 

Certain qualities of Corelli's have earned 
for him the respect of musicians and his- 
torians of all times. He consistently re- 
fused to write any “show pieces” and he 
rejected the seductions of virtuosity. Marc 
Pincherle says, “His advancement’ of the 
old polyphony and harmonic writing is a 
wonder of wisdom.” 

There is not much of Corelli on records, 
but what little there is is worth investi- 
gating and knowing. The Concerto in C 
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major issued by Victor this month is not 
actually an organ concerto, for, except for 
a few brief solos acting as introduction 
or bridges, the organ does little more than 
play a continuo part to bind the whole 
together and to add color. Malipiero, who 
has accomplished much admirable work 
in his editing of the Italian classics, in- 
cluding the complete works of Monte- 
verdi, has not greatly altered Corelli's 
original intentions. Originally published 
at Rome in 1700 as No. 3 of Opus 5, 
the work was entitled Sonata a Violino 
e Violone o Cimbalo (Sonata for Violin 
and Bass Viol or Harpsichord). In Corelli’s 
day the cembalo part was, of course, mere- 
ly a figured bass, the “realization” of 
which was up to the performer. Substitu- 
tion of the organ for cembalo was per- 
missible in Corelli's time, and one sus- 
pects that the work was played that way 
as often as with the plucked string in- 
strument. 


A Church Trio 


The so-called Sonata in D Major, which 
appears on the fourth side of the record- 
ing, again embodies an extension of 
Corelli's original scoring; the composition, 
one of the twenty-four trios or Suwonate 
da Chiesa, was scored originally for two 
violins and violoncello with bass or organ. 
Whether or not this work is performed 
complete here we cannot say, since a score 
is not readily available. However, the 
number and order of movements suggest 
that it may be. It is a welcome bit of 
Corelli, and the only existent recorded 
version of any of the composer's fine trios. 

Both works are well played and re- 
corded, with just the right balance be- 
tween strings and organ. 

Few who know the Christmas Concerto, 
of which a sympathetic and appreciable 
performance by Bruno Walter and the 
London Symphony Orchestra is available 
(Victor Set 600), will deny its noble and 
serene beauty. Serenity, as the editor of 
this publication has frequently remarked, 
seems to be a lost quality, but it is one 
of the essential elements of all great art 
—a quality as ageless and enduring as 
religious faith. And a quality, incidentally, 
that seems to have a special appeal to 
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listeners in times like these. 

How much popularity the Concerto in 
B flat major (No. 11) has found via its 
recording, by Arthur Fiedler and his Sin- 
fonietta (Victor disc 13597), remains 
problematical. Fiedler’s manly approach 
and execution of this eloquent music, as 
well as its fine recording, make of this 
disc a valuable contribution. The record- 
ing must have sold reasonably well, else 
the Concerto in C major would not have 
been issued. For there is hardly any reason 
to believe that the record companies are 
motivated by any purely idealistic prin- 
ciples. 

Knowing the concertos that are record- 
ed and having looked up some of the 
others, we contend that they could be 
advantageously revived. Their perform- 
ance could be safely entrusted to Adolf 
Busch and his Chamber Players or to 
Fiedler and his Sinfonietta. On the basis 
of Busch’s performances of Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerti and Suites, we feel cer- 
tain that he would be a most sympathetic 
and understanding interpreter. And know- 
ing his fondness for music of the classical 
school, we feel he would be enthusiastic 
about such an assignment. 


A Corelli Suite 


The late Spanish conductor and com- 
poser, E. Fernandez Arbds, arranged an 
orchestral suite from pieces said to have 
been taken from Corelli’s sonatas, and re- 
corded it in 1929 (Columbia disc 68811D). 
The pieces—Sarabande, Gigue, and Ba- 
dinerie — are, of course, familiar dance 
forms of Corelli’s time, and Arbés’ treat- 
ment of them is both estimable and en- 
joyable. More recently the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra has recorded the same 
pieces in an arrangement by its conductor, 
Hans Kindler (Victor disc 11-8111). The 
string tone in this disc is, of course, richer 
and more sonorous, but the performance 
is not an improvement over the earlier 
one; in fact, Arbés shows himself to be 
the better stylist. 

A lovely example of the poetic tran- 
quility characteristic of Corelli's music is 
found in the Prelude (Adagio) from the 
Sonata in F major, which Busch arranged 
for strings and recorded on the odd face 
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of his album of Bach’s Concerto in E 
major (Columbia set 530). 

Of the several recordings of the Sonata 
in D minor, Opus 5, No. 12 (familiar to 
most as Folies d’Espagne), that by Georges 
Enesco (Columbia disc 5109-M, with- 
drawn), had most to commend it, for the 
rightness of the musical feeling offered 
clear evidence of Enesco’s integrity as an 
artist. Szigeti’s performance, with Andor 
Farkas at the piano (Columbia set X-202), 
is praiseworthy for the noted violinist’s 
fine phrasing and clarity of style. Purists, 
however, decry Szigeti’s use of a “modern- 
ized” version of this sonata, by Léonard. 
Another performance, by Yovanovitch 
Bratza and F. Jackson, in the Columbia 
History of Music, Vol. 2, with its back- 
ground of the harpsichord instead of the 
piano, has much to commend it in the 


way of musicianship as well as tradition. 
We have never heard a recording of this 
work in an arrangement for string quartet, 
played by the Roma Quartet (H.M.V. 
DB4511), but we would like to hear it 
since we believe the work ‘would fare well 
in this type of arrangement. 

The recording of the Sonata in E minor, 
Opus 5, No. 8 (Columbia disc 69152-D), 
played by Ossy Renardy and Leo Taub- 
man, is also commendable, although the 
young violinist’s style is by no means as 
good as Szigeti’s or Enesco’s. 

It is to be presumed that only the most 
discerning collectors acquired the two re- 
cordings of trios that Kantorei in Ger- 
many and Pro Musica in Paris brought 
out about a decade ago. They were well 
worth owning, but today have alas gone 
the way of all flesh. 














THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MU- 
SIC, by Percy Scholes. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Second American Edition. 
1943. 1132pp. Price $7.50. 

A This excellent encyclopedia of music 

has been out of print for over a year. 

Since it is an ideal companion for the 

music lover, and the record collector in 

particular, we feel it will be widely wel- 
comed back in print. Since it was first 
issued in England in 1938, it has run into 
four editions, and the present edition— 
the second in America—is based on the 
last one issued in England. As a reference 
book on music, on composers, on style, 
on forms—on almost any musical point 
concerning which one might seek infor- 
mation—this volume has no peer. But it 
is not alone its factual value, its extra- 
ordinary breadth of scope, which makes 
this book so valuable to everyone inter- 
ested in music; it is also the informal and 
charming manner in which the book is 
written. One finds oneself picking the 
book up at odd times, turning the pages 
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to admire the numerous and fascinating 
illustrations (there are over 1,200), and 
suddenly reading a paragraph or two. 
Thereupon one gets to browsing and be- 
fore one knows it an evening has been 
spent learning about various aspects of 
music without one’s being aware that the 
time has gone by. It is that kind of book, 
and if you're planning to be reading a 
novel or detective story some evening 
don’t make the mistake of picking up 
this volume first, because if you do chances 
are you'll forget all about the other book 

This dictionary is not a rival of Grove’s; 
it does not list all the works of each com- 
poser; but it does list the important ones. 
The author has always borne in mind the 
layman's needs. Stories of all the chief 
operas are given. There is a very useful 
synopsis of the contents, providing many 
cross references; and valuable pronouncing 
glossary of 7,000 names and terms. 

An English reviewer has said that this 
volume should have been called The Good 
Companion To Music; we agree. —P.G. 
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PART 6 


A reader reminds me that I omitted 
Ponchielli in my survey of the tlalian 
composers of the verismo school. Pon- 
chielli (1834-1886) is sometimes called 
the founder of this school, but Italians 
are divided on this point. The verismo 
school of opera was really established with 
the production of Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana; this opera is called in Italy the 
landmark of verismo. Ponchielli’s La Gio- 
conda (1876) belongs to the old order of 
operatic melodrama, and with all its abun- 
dant melody its crude drama creaks in 
production. Great singers make this score 
interesting by virtue of their vocal artistry. 
but even the best acting cannot make 
the drama plausible. I have heard more 
than one opera-goer laugh at the doings 
on the stage in the most serious situations. 

Although Ponchielli wrote a half-dozen 
or more operas, his reputation, like that 
of Mascagni and Leoncavallo is based en- 
tirely on one score. One of my unforget- 
able experiences with La Gioconda oc- 
curred in a provincial Latin-American 
opera house— the National Theatre in 
Havana. The Gioconda was a fine singer, 
but not too sure of herself. This was 
Bettina Freeman, who a decade before 
had sung as a mezzo-soprano with Ham- 
merstein’s opera in New York. The tenor 
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was Ferrari-Fontana, a great artist. The 
baritone, appropriately sinister, was vo- 
cally hard. The bass, whose name I’ve 
forgotten, was a great artist with a voice 
as round and rich as his middle was ro- 
tund and full (I shall have more to say 
about him later). The scenery was bad, 
and the chorus amateurish. My sense of 
humor got the better of me, and I laughed 
most of the evening. So did others, but 
at the same time they applauded the sing- 
ing. The Ballet of the Hours was simply 
unbelievable; a mélange of pink and white 
chiffon revealing muscular and _piano- 
shaped legs. If any of the dancers had 
any knowledge of what the word grace 
meant, they did not reveal it in their 
terpsichorean efforts. 


My first experience with Gioconda was 
far more auspicious. This was at the open- 
ing of the 1913-1914 season of the Met- 
ropolitan. The cast comprised Destinn, 
Caruso, Matzenauer, Duchéne, Amato and 
de Segurola. Toscanini was the conduc- 
tor. It was a thrilling evening, and a 
glorious performance. The singing made 
up for the absurdity of the drama. Later, 
in 1925, I heard Ponselle, Gigli, Danise 
and Mardones in this opera. But my Ha- 
vana experience had spoilt it for me. 
Even the fine singing of the principals 
could not make Gioconda acceptable to 
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me as an opera. 
A complete recording of Gioconda was 
released a decade ago in Italy, the cast 


comprising Arangi- Lombardi, Stignani, 
Grandi, Viviani, and Zambelli. I heard 
the recording once and had no desire to 
hear it again. It is hardly distinguished, 
although it is lustily sung. While the fam- 
ous suicide aria of Gioconda is sung un- 
der the most ludicrous circumstances in 
the last act, it is an effective dramatic 
scene nevertheless. The array of singers 
who have recorded this aria includes 
Nordica, Destinn, Ponselle, Raisa, Turner, 
Cigna and Boninsegna. Both the Nordica 
and Destinn records are valued collector's 
items. The Ponselle is one of her early 
acoustic recordings, and leaves one wish- 
ing she had done it again later. Of the 
electric recordings, mone surpasses the 
Turner performance (Columbia disc No. 
50100-D—withdrawn), in which Beecham 
conducts the orchestra. Boninsegna’s ex- 
chest voice” gives a gross 
quality to her art. Neither Raisa_ nor 
distinguished vocal per- 
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French Opera 


Turning to the French school of opeta 
during the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury we run into strong dramatic senti- 
ment. It was necessary to be facile and 
romantic to be successful and such men 
as Gounod, Thomas, Bizet, Offenbach and 
Massenet pursued this course. 

Berlioz (1803-1869) was one of the 


( 


foremost figures in French operatic his- 
tory, although he is not usually so recog- 
nized. Edward J. Dent has said of him 
that despite the fact that he was a man 
who stood apart, “his contributions to 
opera have never fitted neatly and hap- 
pily into any sort of orthodox system,” 
and though his dramatic cantata The 
Damnation of Faust has been converted 
into an opera upon occasion, it has never 
been successful as such. The exception 
among his operas would seem to be Les 
Troyens, a work of “austere nobility and 
dignity” (Dent). One remembers a most 
impressive scene from this opera once 
recorded by Georges Thill (Columbia disc 
9090-M — withdrawn). An almost com- 
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plete performance of Berlioz’s Faust has 
been released by French H.M.V. The cast 
comprises Mireille Berthon (Marguerite), 
José de Trévi (Faust), Charles Panzéra 
(Méphisto), and Louis Morturier (Bran- 
der); the conductor is Piero Coppola. The 
best singing in this set is provided by 
Panzéra, but the others are capable ex- 
ponents of their parts and Coppola’s 
conducting is competent if unexciting. 
Among individual discs there is a beau- 
tifully sung version of Marguerite’s Ro- 
mance, D’Amour l’ardente flamme, by 
Yvonne Gall (Columbia disc 9117-M). 
Gall also recorded the Chanson gotique 
or Ballade du roi de Thulé for French 
Columbia (disc LFX58); this should have 
been released by domestic Columbia also, 
but the fact that Gall sings Elsa’s Dream 
(in French) on the reverse face perhaps 
tells us why it was not. Germaine Marti- 
nelli, a French dramatic soprano, has also 
recorded these arias for French Polydos 
(disc 566040); this disc, however, is less 
desirable than that of Gall not only be- 
cause the singing is not as appealing but 
because the Romance is squeezed onto 
one record face and there is considerable 
distortion of sound owing to unavoidable 
wear in the last grooves. 


The Music of Gounod 


Gounod knew the value of sentiment 
and longing, and for this reason he has 
been called trite by modern critics. Dent 
says it is unjust to accuse him of triviality 
in his operas; it is his sacred music that 
remains trivial. The great popularity of 
Gounod’s Faust leaves its critics in the 
shadows; of all the composers who have 
essayed to set Goethe’s poem to music 
none has been so successful. as Gounod. 
One’s operatic memories are apt to be 
crowded with performances of Faust, par- 
ticularly if one is an admirer of great 
singing. My first Marguerite was Geral- 
dine Farrar, who brought much to the 
part even though some of the music did 
not fit her voice like the proverbial glove. 
I heard Nellie Melba sing this part in 
her late fifties, and although her acting 
was hardly convincing her singing was an 
amazing demonstration of her remarkable 
vocal artistry. One of the loveliest of all 
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Marguerites I recall was Maggie Teyte’s. 
Yvonne Gall was a fine Marguerite, and 
in recent years no one has given more 
appreciably artistic portrayals than Eidé 
Noréna. 

Emma Eames was a noted Marguerite 
in her day. But Eames’ name is more 
closely associated with the role of Juliette 
than with Marguerite. In one season alone 
she sang the latter role with Jean De 
Reszke as Romeo some three dozen or 
more times. I have seen a letter that 
Gounod wrote to Mme. Eames, in which 
he said that she and de Reszke were his 
favorite singers in these parts. Eames 
made records of both Le Roi de Thulé 
(old Victor 88045) and the Jewel Song 
(old Victor 85053, with piano, and 88006, 
with orchestra). They are valued souvenirs 
of her art, but only in the first does her 
voice emerge really satisfactorily. Melba’s 
Jewel Song (Victor 6215) is a fine ex- 
ample of her artistry. Sembrich’s (Victor 
6289) is not too flattering to that lady; 
her high tones sounding somewhat con- 
stricted. Farrar’s Roi de Thulé is beauti- 
fully sung, but the Jewel Song finds her 
somewhat out of her element (Victor disc 
6107). One of the loveliest recordings 
Farrar made from Faust is the aria at the 
end of the Garden Scene, Elle ouvre sa 
fenétre (Victor 8022), in which Journet 
is heard as Mephisto. Here the plangent 
beauty of the noted soprano’s voice, its 
sweetness and youthful vibrancy, is most 
happily preserved. 


The Prison Scene 


The acoustic records of the Garden and 
Prison Scenes made by Farrar and Caruso 
are all highly valued. A curious and in- 
teresting example of ensemble singing is 
heard in the recording of the trio (made 
in 1907) by Eames, Dalmores and Plan- 
con (old Victor 95300). The noted so- 
prano is in fine fettle until her last note 
in alt when she flats dreadfully. The fault 
was not hers, however, but that of the 
gentleman (de Gogorza, we are told) who 
manipulated her position before the horn 
when she sang high tones. Despite this 
unfortunate ending, the performance is 
one of the finest ever recorded. 
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Both Suzanne Adams and Blanche Arral 
made recordings of the Jewel Song that 
are prized by collectors. The fabulously 
beautiful Lina Cavalieri once recorded the 
Jewel Song, in Italian, (Columbia 30397), 
a reading that does not reveal her as one 
of the greatest singers of her time but 
nevertheless proves her to have been a 
better singer than most critics would have 
us believe she was. 

Two practically complete recordings of 
Faust are available, but neither offers com- 
pletely satisfactory vocalism. The Victor 
set (No. 105), made in France, offers the 
sort of routine performance one encoun- 
tered in the years since the last war in 
the opera houses of Paris. Berthon is not 
a distinguished Marguerite, and Vezzani 
is hardly a memorable Faust. Journet, 
past his prime, gives a competent and 
appreciably stylistic performance as Me- 
phisto. Ninon Vallin and Georges Thill 
should have been chosen for the parts of 
Marguerite and Faust, and Panzéra, rather 
than Musy, for the role of Valentine. The 
other set (English Columbia), sung in 
English, boasts Sir Thomas Beecham as 
conductor. Miriam Licette is the lovely 
Marguerite, but the other members of the 
cast are not as admirable. 


Electrical Recorcings 


Among electrical versions of the arias 
from Faust, 1 would place Noréna’s disc 
containing the Roi de Thulé and Jewel 
Song (Victor 14725) at the top of th 
list. But let me quote from Philip Miller’s 
review of this record: “Noréna’s voice is 
especialiy lovely in the ballad, and her 
recitative has line—a most desirable fea- 
ture which is lacking in most of her con- 
temporaries. The Jewel Song, which some- 
how rarely comes off, even on recordings 
from the “Golden Age,” is done here with 
the lilt which it should have, and con- 
sequently conveys something of the feel- 
ing of youth and excitement.” Both 
Yvonne Gall and Ninon Vallin have made 
recordings of these arias in which their 
own inimitable qualities are appreciably 
evidenced. The former, once available as 
domestic Columbia disc 7213-M, is now 
cut out and replaced in the catalogue by 
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an uninspired and not too smoothly sung 
version of the Jewel Song by Josephine 
Antoine (disc 69813-D). The Vallin re- 


cordings should be heard in the older 
Pathé pressings; the Decca re-pressings 
are distorted, suggesting a worn stamper. 
The Rethberg disc (Victor 7199), con- 
taining both airs, offers some fine singing, 
but her projection of Marguerite suggests 
a far too mature and heavy - set figure. 
That lovely artist Suzanne Balguérie made 
both arias for French Polydor, but her 
disc was never issued here. I am not one 
of those who admire Jeannette MacDon- 
old’s recordings of these arias (Victor 
2050); her voice has never emerged on 
records, in my estimation, as engagingly 
as in movies. I would not wish to neglect 
mention of a recording by Edith Mason 
of the Jewel Song (old Brunswick 50080); 
it reveals that noted American soprano 
at her best and shows her to be the pos- 
sessor of a natural trill. 


Austral’s Marguerite 


A valued recording of the glorious 
voiced Florence Austral is her and Chalia- 
pin’s version of the Church Scene (H.M.V. 
DB899), which is perhaps withdrawn 
now. Chaliapin’s- Mephisto was hardly 
traditional, and although one could hardly 
consider Austral a truly ideal Marguerite, 
her singing in this scene was nevertheless 
full of color and dramatic fervor. The 
Beaujon-Bordon version of this scene 
(Columbia 7306-M—withdrawn) does not 
offer especially distinguished singing. The 
Vallin-Maison-Lafont version of the final 
trio (Decca 25864) is well sung, but the 
recording is not good and one feels that 
here again a worn stamper may have been 
at least partly responsible for the poor 
reproduction. 

Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette is a dis- 
appointment after Fawst; there is a say- 
ing, not infrequently heard in England, 
that those who love Shakespeare do not 
love Gounod. This brings up the argu- 
ment that agitated the Paris press in the 
late 1920s about the authenticity of Faust; 
some of Gounod’s depreciators presenting 
a tale, supposed to have been produced 
by certain old people, that Gounod stole 
the score of Faust from a young genius 
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who died in 2 lunatic asylum. The story 
is undoubtedly spurious, but since none 
of Gounod’s other operas are of equal 
value one can understand how it gained 
credence. Juliette’s Waltz Song may show 
off the charm of a voice, but it is hardly 
a great aria. Noréna’s version owns an 
infectious lilt which no other singer who 
has been similarly well recorded conveys 
(Victor disc 14742). Bidou Sayao’s ver- 
sion (Columbia 17301-D), however, offers 
a convincing recreation of the character 
and is appreciable for its good taste and 
musical intelligence. Eames’ version (old 
Victor 88011 or IRCC No. 43) is one of 
the most treasured recordings of that 
famous singer; there is lilt and beauty to 
the singing and moreover stylistic qual- 
ities which result from coaching by the 
composer. Farrar’s early recording, made 
in 1911 (IRCC 114), has much to com- 
mend it in the way of vocal charm but 
the florid patterns are not as smoothly 
sung as they might have been. 

On the other hand, the recording of 
the duet Ange adorable made by Farrar 
and Clement (Victor disc 8020) tells us 
why the noted soprano was regarded as 
a lovely Juliette. Here the beauty of her 
voice is matched by that of the tenor’s 
voice. I should have mentioned this disc 
previously, for on the reverse face is a 
most artistically sung version of the duet 
Lontano, lontano from Boito’s Mefistofele. 
Miss Farrar favors both of these record- 
ings, because, as she has said to me, the 
quality of Clement's voice ideally fits hers. 


Scotney, Bori and Others 


The lovely-voiced Evelyn Scotney on 
the reverse side of her Caro nome record- 
ing (previously mentioned—H.M.V. disc 
D1435) gave an admirable account of the 
Waltz Song. Many opera-goers will recail 
Bori’s charming Juliette, particularly as it 
was in the early 1920s, but few admirers 
of this soprano will concede that she sang 
the Waltz Song convincingly (old Victor 
542). She was heard to far greater advan- 
tage in the duet Ah! ne fuis pas encore 
(old Victor 3027), which she sang with 
Gigli. Tetrazzini, of course, had no diffi- 
culty with the florid patterns of the Walez. 
yet I cannot say that her recording (old 
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Victor 6345) suggested the character; it 
was too sophisticated. 

There is girlish charm and admirable 
musical line in Noréna’s singing in the 
duet recordings from Act 2 and 3 (Dec- 
ca discs 25890/91), but the soprano’s 
voice sounds thinner than in her later re- 
cordings. Her partner, Gaston Micheletti, 
offers hardly more than a routine account 
of the part of Romeo. On the other hand, 
the complete recording of the Tomb 
Scene by Feraldy and Thill (Columbia 
discs 7263/64-D — withdrawn offers 
some fine singing, particularly by the 
tenor. Féraldy’s light soprano is quite in 
keeping with the character, and her sing- 
ing is not without charm. 


A Dull Opera 


Gounod’s Mireille proved a dull opera 
when I heard it at the Metropolitan, and 
none of the music has ever appealed to 
me. Here, again, Gounod has provided 
his soprano with the inevitable Waltz. An 
early record of Pons (Decca 23016) evi- 
dences better control than she usually has. 
Barrientos, who sang the part at the Me- 
tropolitan, made a smoother and more 
tasteful recording of this air (old Colum- 
bia 48650). One suspects that Germaine 
Féraldy’s French Columbia recording 
(D15043) may be perhaps more satisfy- 
ing. Mireille was one of this soprano’s 
favorite roles and she has recorded a num- 
ber of airs from the opera. These include 
Le jour se léve (Chanson du_ berger) 
(Pathe PG63) and Heureux petit berger 
(French Columbia D13055). She has also 
recorded several duets with a baritone (E. 
Rambaud). 

Charlotte Tirard, lyric soprano of the 
Paris Opera, has recorded Nuit replendis- 
sante et silencieuse from Gounod’s Cinq- 
Mars and also Plus dans son obscurité 
from his La Reine de Saba (Polydor 
516563). The quality of her voice is most 
appealing and she sings with style and 
taste, but her tones are not always as 
steady as one would like them to be. That 
glorious-voiced singer, Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache (the greatest contralto I ever 
heard) also recorded the aria from La 
Reine de Saba (old Victor 88205). 

Galli-Curci, towards the end of her re- 
cording career, sang in Italian an aria 
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from Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis — O 
riante nature (Victor disc 6158). The 
value of this disc lay principally in her 
inclusion on the reverse face of an air 
from a cantata by Allesandro Scarlatti. 

Faust, first presented in 1859, estab- 
lished itself quickly as a favorite with 
Paris audiences. In 1866 came Thomas’ 
Mignon, another favorite opera of the 
period, and destined to enjoy a lasting 
popularity in Germany also. The critics 
were as bitter about this score as they 
were about Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, 
calling it a profanation of Goethe’s class- 
ic novel Wilhelm Meister. 

Ambroise Thomas (1811-1896) was, 


like Gounod, an eclectic, but unlike 
that composer, who had been influ- 
enced by great masters like Mozart, 


Weber, Schumann and even Wagner, 
Thomas inclined towards the style of 
Meyerbeer. His music is decidedly inferior 
to Gounod’s and tends towards an ef- 
feminate floridity and sentimentality. 
Thomas’ greatest success was Mignon. 
Those who are familiar with Wolf's won- 
derful song Mignon (Kennst du das 
Land), which Thorborg has recorded, are 
aware of what genius can accomplish in 
the setting of a poem. Compared with 
Thomas’ Connais-tu le pays?, it is a mas- 
terpiece. Thomas’ air, however, with its 
excessive sentimentality has achieved 
great popularity. The enjoyment of sen- 
timentality requires less intelligence, says 
Dent, than the appreciation of more pro- 
found values. 


On Musical Values 


I have refrained from criticizing to any 
extent the musical value of most of the 
material discussed here; the fact that a 
great deal of the trivial music of grand 
opera has been sung, and will continue 
to be sung, by great singers, entitles it 
to some consideration. A great singer can 
often lend distinction to the most trivial 
material And I am certain that many 
listeners who have enjoyed recordings of 
a large quantity of operatic material have 
done so more for the singing than for 
the music. At any rate, it has been that 
way with me. 

The abridged version of Mignon, that 
French Columbia issued boasts only one 
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ey an OP 


really distinguished singer — Germaine 
Cernay as Mignon. The balance of the 
artists may prove satisfying to French 
audiences who consistently hear such casts 
in their opera houses, but to American 
ears, accustomed as they are to more dis- 
tinguished casts, the singing is hardly ap- 
preciable. Recommending discs of Con- 
nais-tu le pays? offers a problem, for so 
many noted singers have essayed this aria 
that one is almost bound to fail to men- 
tion someone's favorite. Taking the elec- 
trical recordings first, 1 find that of them 
all Bori’s is the most appealing (Victor 
1361), but it is an abridged version. Rise 
Stevens’ complete version (Columbia 
71192-D) offers some of the best singing 
this American mezzo-soprano has provid- 
ed on records, but one feels she over- 
dramatizes the air. Vallin’s original French 
Odeon disc was far more appreciable than 
Decca 
25849, though the orchestra is inadequate. 
The voice of Maria Kurenko does not ap- 
peal to me in French music. Many te- 


the American re-pressing of it 


cordings of this have been made with 


doctored-up backgrounds. such as the Far- 


rar version in WwW 1 Fritz Kreisler par- 
ticipates (Victor 88538), making the 
whole thing so dreadfully sentimental that 
to play such records frequently is to court 
musical diabetes. Miss Farrar’s earlier r 
cord (Victor 6 wns more enduring 
appeal 

Such gifted mezzo sopranos as Stignani 


and Perelli must have brought valued vo- 
cal qualities to their recordings of Con- 


ty ; y pra 
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. The role of Mignon has 
been usurped 


so much by the mezzo so- 
prano and contralto that one cannot ex- 
clude that type of singer from intruding 
upon our survey of soprano arias. There 
was charm in Zelie DeLussan’s recording 
of this air (IRCC 22), and Anna Case 
also made an appreciable recording of it 
(old Columbia 5133-M). Sembrich’s voice 
did not convey the youth of the charac- 
ter. Destinn’s and Schumann-Heink’s ver- 
sions had their individual artistic qualli- 
ties, but they were sung in German. One 
of the remarkable Destinn discs, how- 
ever, remains her early German recording 
of the Styrienne (made, if I recall right- 
ly, for Odeon). Lotte Lehmann’s version, 
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in German, of Connais-tu le pays? (Par- 
lophone R20137) owns a quality of wo- 
manly warmth. Admirers of Supervia will 
forgive me if I fail to share their ad- 
miration for that gifted artist’s rendition 
of this aria or of her part in the duet 
Légéres hirondelles. The latter was once 
beautifully sung by Farrar and Journet on 
an old Victor disc (8022). The Vallin- 
Lafont version (Decca 20509) is less per- 
suasively sung than the same artists’ ver- 
sion of the duet As-tu souffert?, on the 
reverse face of the disc. 

I greatly prefer Bori’s older version 
(Victor 1361) of the Gavotte to Cas- 
tagnas recent one (Victor 2161). One of 
Farrar’s finest records is her reading of 
the Styrienne (Old Victor 88152), in 
which her verve and beauty of voice is 
memorably projected. 

One comes at last to Philine’s great 
show piece, the Polonaise. The recent re- 
cording by Joseph Antoine (Columbia 
69813-D) is stylistically bad. Pons’ per- 
formance (Victor 17232) has admirable 
qualities, but not as much dash as one 
would like. Galli-Curci’s electrical disc 

‘ictor 7110) was not as good as her 
acoustic one (61343). But even her older 
disc did not supersede the Tetrazzini ver- 
sion (Victor 6342). Both of these ver- 
sions however, were sung in Italian, and 
Thomas's music is essentially French. | 
wonder how many recall the charming 
performance of the Polonaise, in French, 
by Mabel Garrison (Victor 6136)? A 
really remarkable version of this aria was 
the Nordica record, even though it was 
sung in Italian (old Columbia 30661— 
made in 1911). Nordica left us only three 
well known representations of her opera- 
tic artistry, but they offer unusual evi- 
dence of her versatility. These are the 
Mignon Polonaise, the Liebestod of Isolde, 
and Gioconda’s Swicidio. 1 say well known 
because she also recorded a Hungarian 
uir by Franz Erkel, Hunyadi Lazlod (old 
Columbia 30144), which is said to be an 
aria from one of the composer's operas. 
While on the subject of Nordica, I would 
like to point out that this record offers 
the most remarkable representation of her 
voice. 

(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEW 





A MINGLED CHIME. An _ Autobiog- 
raphy. By Sir Thomas Beecham. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 330pp. Price 
$3.50. 

A It will come as no surprise to those 

of Sir Thomas Beecham’s admirers who 

know him as both a music maker and a 

lecturer that his book is an entertaining 

one. Though it is called an autobiography, 
he has not told everything about himself, 
for, as he says, “I cherish the old-fashioned 

prejudice that every man must have a 

sanctuary to which he can retire, close the 

door, pull down the blinds and exclude 
the world outside.” Mainly, this book is 

a sort of intimate discussion of his public 

life, with a bit of his private life thrown 

in—that is, the part he wishes to tell. He 
does not, for example, mention his first 
wife or his son. He begins with as much 
of his early life as he deems advisable to 
relate. He claims his memory is faulty re- 
garding his early years, but it seems to 
be sound enough when he reaches the 
period of his formal education. Curiously 
and rather annoyingly Sir Thomas omits 
dates. Thus he does not tell us that he 
was born in April, 1879, and just what 
years were spent in education and early 
musical studies before he launched forth 
on his own in 1905 remains unclear. 
Sir Thomas has a keen and caustic wit 
which is constantly in evidence. His style 
of writing is somewhat formal. tending 
towards the manner of English writers 
around the turn of the century. Indeed, it 
has a Victorian quality, as have some of 
his views, even though he admires the 
work of some modern musicians. His 
opinions of various phases of history, gov- 
ernment and other outside subjects are 
interspersed through his narrative about 
himself, opinions that are vigorous and 
often far-sighted. One gains the impres- 
sion here, if one has not acquired it be- 
fore, that Sir Thomas is a definite law 
unto himself, and that he cares little about 
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what anyone thinks of his opinions and 
prejudices. Further, there is a bit of the 
“smart Aleck” about him; he fairly glories 
in his opinions and prejudices and one 
suspects he might say to the dickens with 
those who dislike them. Which is, after 
all, very much as it should be, since this 
is Sir Thomas’ own narrative about him- 
self. 

It is hardly necessary to give an outline 
here of the conductor's long and distin- 
guished career. What he has done for 
music in England cannot be under-esti- 
mated, although the English for a long 
time were hardly as appreciative as they 
might have been. Born of rich parents, 
Sir Thomas had advantages, and it is to 
his credit that he got his father to help 
out in his early years as a conductor and 
that after his father’s death he carried on. 
That his wealth was employed to the great 
benefit of music in England, few will 
deny, but the fact that his father was a 
noted pill manufacturer at first blinded 
people to the musical abilities of Sir 
Thomas. What he did for Covent Garden, 
London’s famous opera house, and for 
orchestral music in England was consider- 
able. Was ever a liver pill more advan- 
tageously exploited? And yet, we have 
known Englishmen who would say—‘Ah, 
yes, Beecham’s pills; Beecham’s music!” 

Sir Thomas is, and always has been, a 
dynamic, provocative, and audacious per- 
sonality. One suspects that even his best 
friends would not dare predict what he 
might do next. It is these qualities, and 
the fact that the writer has not submerged 
his own personality but—as he says early 
in the book—"“consecrated myself to the 
upright spirit of candid avowal,” that 
make his book one of the most interesting 
and readable ones of its kind that have 
been written in a long time. You'll prob- 
ably find yourself wanting to share your 
chuckles with someone else. 


— P.H.R. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


- (Continued from page 230) 


corded music also. Unfortunately this ex- 
citement comes from a foreign source. 
For several months now the English have 
been treated to a series of recordings 
emanating from Russia. No effort, to date, 
has been made to issue any Russian-made 
recordings in this country. Prior to the 
war, recordings made in the Soviet States 
were not allowed to be re-pressed in for- 
eign countries. But in the past year ar- 
rangements to re-press Russian recordings 
in England, at least, have been made by 
English Decca and H.M.V. 


In the latest reports of the English com- 
panies, we find Decca issuing five discs 
containing excerpts from Prokofieff’s bal- 
let Romeo and Juliet, played by the 
Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer (discs nos. 
Z-1, 3, 4, 5, 6). Also there there are four 
records containing excerpts from Boro- 
din’s opera Prince Igor, sung by artists 
of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, with the 
Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. These 
are Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of 
Galicia (disc X-265), Konchak’s Air (disc 
X-266), Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
(discs X-267/68) and Duet of Prince Igor 
and Yaroslavna (reverse face X-268). 
Other recent releases of Russian record- 
ings include Tadjik Dance and Tartar 
Dance (Rakov) (Decca M534) played by 
the Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and Song of Triumph (Venriks) played 
by the U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra 
(Decca K1090). Then there is the record- 
ing of Khachaturian’s Violin Concerto, 
played by David Oistrakh and the U.S.S.R. 
State Symphony (Decca K1082/86). 


Domestic Decca should make every ef- 
fort to procure the release of the Russian 
recordings put out by its English asso- 
ciates. Today, more than ever, we in this 
country are interested in the music of 
modern Russia. 


H.M.V.’s release of a complete record- 
ing of Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast con- 
stitutes exciting news to many over here 
who know and admire this work. It is 
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performed by the Huddersfield Choir, 
Dennis Noble (baritone), and the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of the composer. This work is 
tremendously effective in performance, 
but its dynamic demands impose a con- 
siderable task on the recording engineers. 
It is a full-blooded, exultant score which 
has been aptly called a landmark in the 
annals of modern English music. A de- 
cade ago we went over this score with 
Walton in Albert Coates’ villa in the little 
town of Laveno on the east side of Laggo 
Maggiore. “The work is essentially a con- 
ductor’s score,” he said, “because a certain 
amount of showmanship is required to do 
justice to its dramatic intentions.” It is 
to be hoped that Victor will see fit to 
re-press this recording (Dix H. M. V. 12 
inch disc) in the near future. However, 
the difficulty of procuring matrices from 
England is considerable, since there is a 


ban on metal being shipped out of that ’ 


country. It seems to us that England 
would do well to permit the shipment of 
matrices of a major English work like 
this one, to be forwarded to this country 
for re-pressing here, since the issuance of 
English music at this time should find a 
wide reception. 


* 2K *x 


A friendly correspondent, Mr. Frederick 
T. Smith, manager of Rimington’s in 
London, makes a pertinent suggestion to 
the record buyer of today. He says: “New 
records are scarcer and scarcer so get more 
out of the records you own,” and one 
way to do this, he contends, is to pro- 
cure miniature scores-of the works you 
have on records. There is no doubt that 
one can enhance the joy of listening to 
recorded music by following the music 
with full scores, but unfortunately not 
all listeners can read music. “Get more 
out of your old records,” is a good slogan 
for these times, but a better one might 
be “Get more out of all old records.” New 
records are indeed becoming scarcer and 
scarcer, but there are a great many old 
ones still available which are well worth 
investigating, and there are values in exis- 
tent recordings which cannot be replaced 
by any new ones that may come along. 
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REVIEWS 








It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we hoppen to omit a rec- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BACH: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 1-6; 
played by the Busch Chamber Players, 
direction of Adolf Busch. Columbia sets 
M or MM-249 (eight discs) and M or 
MM-250 (six discs). Price Vol. I— 
$8.25, Vol. 50. 

A These sets were first issued in 1935. 

Columbia is quite right in labeling them 

“Recording Classics” and calling attention 

to them once more. There is no question 

that the Busch Chamber Players have set 

a standard in their performances of these 

works which no other similar organization 

has challenged to date. These recordings. 
made in England, remain highly satisfac- 
tory from the reproducing standpoint to 
this day. 

There are some facts behind these re- 
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cordings with which not all musical en- 
thusiasts are familiar. This group was 
organized by Adolf Busch in 1935 for the 
express purpose of presenting the Bach 
Brandenburg Concertos at the interna- 
tional music festival held in May of that 
year at Florence, Italy. Before giving its 
festival performances the ensemble re- 
hearsed these works some 68 times. In 
these rehearsals, Busch tells us, not only 
the technical but the interpretative prob- 
lems presented by the works were ex- 
haustively analyzed. Later, Busch and his 
group played the works in England, and 
it was there that the happy decision to 
perpetuate the performances on records 
was made by the Columbia Company. 

The solo artists in these performances 
include the following prominent musi- 
cians: Adolf Busch, violin; Rudolf Serkin, 
piano; Marcel and Louis Moyse, flutes; 
Evelyn Rothwell, oboe; Aubrey Brain and 
Francis Bradley, horns; and George Esk- 
dale, trumpet. 

The Brandenburg Concertos are among 
the most important of Bach’s works for 
orchestra. Musicians have always preferred 
them played by a chamber orchestra, 
rather than by a modern symphony or- 
chestra. This is because the volume of the 
strings in a large orchestra destroys the 
balance as well as the classic volatility of 
the concertos. In Bach's time a harpsi- 
chord would have been used in place of 
the piano employed here, and the fact that 
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Busch did not use the harpsichord is the 
only criticism which can be legitimately 
made against his splendid work. 

The musical appeal and enduring worth 
of these works hardly needs endorsement 
at this time. Long ago, I suggested that 
these concertos might advantageously be 
called The Good Companions, for like old 
friends they never let us down and one’s 
enjoyment of them increases as time goes 
on. If the reader does not own one or the 
other of these sets, I recommend that he 
begin by acquiring the first. It will not 
be long before he'll find an urge to add 
the second. There is a booklet on the 
Brandenburg Concertos by J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, published by Oxford University 
Press in its Musical Pilgrim series, which 
all owners of the set would do well to 
acquire. Each work is fully analyzed, and 
a short history of them is included, as 
well as a chapter on the concerto form 
in Bach’s time. The booklet sells for 85c. 

—P.H.R. 


FAURE: Incidental Music to Pelléas and 
Meélisande (3 sides), and RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV: Dzubinushka (Russian 
Folk Song), Opus 69 (1 side); played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 
set DM-941, two discs, price $2.50. 


A The Fauré music was written four 
years before Debussy’s opera, for an Eng- 
lish production of Maeterlinck’s play star- 
ring Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Edward B. 
Hill, in his excellent book Modern French 
Music, says that while this music “has 
undoubtedly been overshadowed by the 
greater fame of Debussy’s opera, this suite 
should be judged on its own merits. Its 
chief features are a sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the drama, and an independent 
use of modal suggestion. A Spinning Song, 
of immediately captivating appeal, accom- 
panies a scene omitted by Debussy in his 
opera. Despite its modest dimensions this 
suite occupies a secure position in French 
orchestral literature on account of its dra- 
matic appositeness, its successful realiza- 
tion of an under-current of tragedy and 
its specific musical charm.” 

In one of the finest articles he con- 
tributed to this journal, Philip Miller 
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spoke of the music of Fauré as an ac- 
quired taste. “It is too subtle to reveal it- 
self completely in a few hearings,” he 
said. “One must live with it and cultivate 
it—and realize that this composer must 
be met half-way. But this is true to a 
greater or lesser degree of all that is best 
in music—or indeed in any art.” The dis- 
paragers of Fauré quite evidently have 
made no effort to meet him half-way, and 
when they tell us that his efforts are but 
a “series of highly polished surfaces,” they 
prove that they know nothing about him. 
For there is a deceptive simplicity to 
Fauré’s music that is far removed from 
the slickness of certain other French com- 
posers, many of whom were his pupils. 
One cites Ravel, as an example. The calm 
sentiment of much of Fauré’s music con- 
ceals the essence of his art—the ingratiat- 
ing beauty and originality of his melodic 
material. 

There are three pieces here: Prélude— 
intended as an introduction to the drama; 
Fileuses—the Spinning Song; and Molto 
adagio, not Sicilienne as marked — the 
music associated with the tragic scene in 
which Mélisande dies. About 1930, Albert 
Wolff, the French conductor, recorded for 
Polydor the Prélude, Fileuses, and Sici- 
lienne. Mr. Miller, speaking of this re- 
cording, lamented the absence of the 
Molto adagio, “depicting the flight of 
Mélisande’s soul,” since he regarded it as 
one of the finest movements of the suite. 
In this latter section that quiet poetic sen- 
sitivity for which Fauré is distinguished 
is notably conveyed. The more one hears 
the selection, the more one is impressed 
with its beauty and depth of feeling. The 
Prélude is atmospheric and ideally sug- 
gests the First Scene which opens the 
play. 

At this time, a recording by Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony is most 
welcome; they have been too long absent 
from records. Koussevitzky plays this mu- 
sic with a deep feeling for its poetry and 
beauty. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestral transcrip- 
tion of the Russian folk song Dubinushka 
has long been a favorite of mine. Al- 
though a strange bed-fellow for Fauré’s 
suite, it is nonetheless welcome in this 
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splendid performance by Koussevitzky. 
Comparing this version with the one made 
by Sevitzky and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, one becomes immediately aware of 
what a more imaginative conductor can 
do for music of this kind. 

The recording here is eminently satis- 
factory. — P.H.R. 


KREISLER (arr. Sevitzky): Praeludium 
and Allegro in E minor; played by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Fabien Sevitzky. Victor disc 
11-8439, price $1.00. 


A If I'm not mistaken this composition 
was first issued by Mr. Kreisler as an 
arrangement of two pieces by Pugnani 
(1731-1798), and later, after he admitted 
many of his transcriptions of early music 
as hoaxes, it was accredited to him with 


an added line “In the style of Pugnani.” 





Kreisler’s abilities to imitate the style of 
several 18th - century composers, resulted 
in a series of ingratiating works for violin 
and piano. Many of these have become 
favorites in the repertoire of a great num- 
ber of violinists. 

As a violin and piano composition, the 
present work retains the suavity and charm 
of 18th-century music, but in Mr. Sevitz- 
ky’s arrangement for modern orchestra 
the intentions of the composer are con- 
siderably altered. It can be argued that 
since the work was written by a contem- 
porary composer it can be exploited in 
a modern orchestral dress, in which mas- 
sive strings and fuller dynamic efforts are 
taken advantage of. But, as in the case of 
Bach’s music when treated to swollen 
orchestral proportions, the effects are not 
what the composer aimed at. Kreisler 
wished to convey the style and charm (the 
much exploited adjective is advisedly 
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used) of an 18th-century composer, but 
in the present orchestral arrangement 
there is little left of either of these qual- 
ities. Sevitzky seems to enjoy performing 
this music in his own way, and since the 
work has been well recorded it remains 
a matter of personal reaction to the valid- 
ity of Sevitzky’s arrangement. Personally, 
I prefer the original. — P.G. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in A 
minor (Scotch), Opus 56; played by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Colum- 
bia set M or MM-540, four discs, price 
$4.50. 


A This symphony has long been a favorite 
of mine, and I welcome this well recorded 
performance because Mitropoulos gives 
the most imaginative performance of the 
work yet to be heard on records. This 
work has been disparaged as not being a 
true symphony, but long ago I accepted 
it as a set of symphonic impressions of 
Scotland and forgot all arguments pro 
and con about its merits as a symphony. 
If one examines the separate parts of the 
work, and forgets that there is a lack of 
organic affinity between the movements, 
one will soon discover a wealth of fine 
material and melodic spontaneity as well 
as a perfection of workmanship which 
cannot be denied. What unity the work 
has is external, and the Scottish cast of 
Mendelssohn's themes gives it a national 
quality. Like the composer's splendid 
Fingal’s Cave Overture this symphony was 
born of outer impressions, received by 
Mendelssohn when he visited Scotland in 
1829. The overture was written first, and 
the symphony was not completed until 
fifteen years after the visit to Scotland. 
The slow introduction to the symphony 
was composed on a visit to the old chapel 
at the Palace of Holyrood, where Maty 
Queen of Scots had lived. 

Tovey says, “The perfection of form in 
the Hebrides Overture is the perfection 
of freedom; it has the vital and inevitable 
unexpectedness of the classics.” At least 
one of the movements of the symphony, 
the scherzo, owns these same qualities, 
and the others do not lag far behind. The 
themes of the scherzo recall Scottish bag- 


> 


so 


pipes. Tovey laments the fact that Men- 
delssohn never showed any real interest 
in folk-music, but this implies that he 
might better have used Scotch tunes in- 
stead of imitating them. What Mendel- 
ssohn did in his Scotch Symphony parallels 
what Dvorak did in his New World. 1 
do not think he would have succeeded 
any better than Dvorak would have if he 
had used authentic folk-tunes. It was 
primarily scenery that interested Mendels- 
sohn, and in striving to reproduce it in 
music he naturally tried to express the 
spirit of the place. He gave us no program 
for this work, but one has been read into 
it (see Gilman’s Stories of Symphonic 
Music). Thus, the opening movement has 
been said to convey Mendelssohn’s re- 
actions to his visit to Holyrood and the 
remembered story of Mary and Rizzio. 
In a letter the composer tells about visit- 
ing the tower room from which Rizzio 
was dragged forth to be murdered. The 
second movement is supposed to depict 
a scene of rural gaiety among the High- 
landers; the third has been called a reverie 
in which the composer “meditates upon, 
the ancient state and grandeur of the 
country”; the last has been called “the 
gathering of the clans.” I prefer to accept 
the work without these pictures, bearing 
in mind only the fact that its composition 
was inspired by impressions of Scotland. 

In 1940 Victor issued a performance 
of this symphony by Iturbi and the Ro- 
chester Philharmonic, which by virtue of 
superior recording displaced an earlier set 
by Weingartner. Iturbi’s reading while 
suggesting close familiarity with the score, 
lacked intensity and imagination; more- 
over, the pointing up of detail which had 
distinguished Weingartner’s version was 
missing. The recording is richly sonorous, 
and it is very doubtful whether many per- 
sons hearing the two performances in 
succession would be content to accept the 
limited dynamics of the Weingartner ver- 
sion. Mitropoulos, though granted better 
recording here than he was in the Borodin 
symphony (issued last month), has not 
been given quite as rich and sonorous re- 
production as the Iturbi set owns. But 
Mitropoulos does so much more with the 
score that his interpretation takes prece- 
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dence. One has but to compare the two 
conductors’ conceptions of the slow move- 
ment to note the greater sensibility of 
Mitropoulos. Indeed, the Greek conductor, 
without exaggerating realizes contrasts the 
like of which cannot be found either in 
the Iturbi or in the Weingartner version. 
And, in so doing, he affirms the spon- 
taneity, the “perfection of freedom,” and 
thus makes the work more vital for the 
listener. 

The recording, as we have intimated, 
is good; the quality of the woodwind 
timbre is particularly gratifying. Although 
I feel that more resonance behind ‘the 
orchestral tone would have been an ad- 
vantage, I do not find the body of sound 
lacking in realism. There is only one point 
upon which I would be highly critical of 
the reproduction (but this criticism can 
be levelled at many modern recordings), 
and that is the lack of a real distinction 
between a forte and a fortissimo. The 
latter does not own the emphasis and in- 
tensity one hears in a concert hall. Colum- 
bia would do well to caution those moni- 
toring its recordings against reducing a 
fortissimo to the level of a forte; a dis- 
tinction of some sort is obtainable in 
modern recording. The surfaces of the 
discs I heard were good with the excep- 
tion of side three, where a swish prevailed 
almost throughout the side. 


—P.H.R. 


PROKOFIEFF: Classical Symphony in D 
major, Opus 25; played by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Vlad- 
imir Golschmann. Victor set DM-942, 
two discs, price $2.50. 


A Bostonians will lament the fact that 
Koussevitzky was not permitted to re- 
record his inimitable performance of this 
work. There is no question that he owns 
a particular regard for it; his attention to 
dynamics and detail, pointing up of the 
piquant phrases of the work and realiza- 
tion of its biting humor are more in evi- 
dence in his reading than in that of any 
other conductor I have heard play the 
work. Mitropoulos gave an uncommonly 
fine performance, but for all his splendid 
musicianship his interpretation does not 
quite rise to the level of Koussevitzky’s. 


> 





Although Golschmann has always been 
an admirable exponent of modern music, 
particularly the French and Russian schools, 
one does not find his performance here 
as persuasive as one remembers it 
to have been in the concert hall. The 
overly resonant recording may have some- 
thing to do with this. The string quality 
though admirable is nonetheless too mas- 
sive for proper balance with the wind 
instruments. There is an occasional mas- 
siveness to the body of sound which de- 
feats the conductor's realization of the 
humor in the music. I say “defeats” be- 
cause I have heard Golschmann bring out 
in the concert hall more of the wily humor 
than is conveyed here. Details of the first 
movement do not emerge as cleanly as 
in the Mitropoulos set, but this may be 
the conductor's fault since he seems to 
stress sharp contrasts without pointing up 
the subtleties of line and phrase. This 
movement is a tricky one with numerous 
and exacting markings for the string play- 
ers in particular. In the second movement, 
I find Golschmann most satisfactory. In- 
deed, he plays this movement as well as 
anyone else. Here his attention to detail 
and dynamics, so much better realized in 
this recording than in either the Kousse- 
vitzky or Mitropoulos sets, makes for 
greater appreciation of the music. Al- 
though there is admirable volatility in 
Golschmann’s playing of the Gavotte and 
the Finale, he does not convey the humor 
and musical discernment to be found in 
the Mitropoulos reading. And he lacks 
Koussevitzky’s appreciation of rubati. 


The spacing of the work on four sides, 
instead of three as in both previous re- 
cordings, might have had its point had 
the Gavotte been allocated to one side and 
the Finale to another, instead of dividing 
the Finale onto two sides. The wide un- 
used margins of space on sides 3 and 4 
will displease many. But, I, for one, would 
not have complained if each movement 
had been given one side of the recording, 
even though the Gavotte, which takes 
only one minute and ten seconds to play, 
would have occupied only a small portion 
of its allocated side. 

The surfaces of the discs I heard were 
gritty. — P.H.R. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Manfred — Symphony 
in Four Tableaux, Opus 58 (After the 
Dramatic Poem by Byron); played by 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction Fabien Sevitzky. Victor set 
DM-940, seven discs, price $7.50. 


A This work is frankly program-music. 
In general design and character it is sim- 
ilar to Berlioz’s Fantastique, although the 
style of expression is not the same. But 
thereby hangs a tale. The work belongs 
to a group of compositions written at the 
instigation of Balakirev. Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliet is the most successful 
of that group. During one of Berlioz’s 
visits to Russia, Balakirev submitted to 
him an elaborate symphonic scheme, based 
on Byron's Manfred, suggesting that Ber- 
lioz write a symphony on this scheme. 
Berlioz turned the idea down, and Bala- 
kirev then made the suggestion to Tchai- 
kovsky. Undoubtedly Balakirev had in 
mind a second Fantastique, since in a 
letter to Tchaikovsky he said “the sym- 
phony, as with Berlioz, must have an idée 
fixe, the Manfred motive, which must go 
through all the movements.” The idée fixe 
or recurrent theme was employed by 
Tchaikovski. Indeed, there is a pervading 
recurrence of thematic material, which re- 
calls Liszt’s Faust Symphony more than 
it does the Berlioz work. 

In order of composition this so-called 
symphony lies between the composer's 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies. Although 
there is much to admire in this work, its 
interminable length and scrappy construc- 
tion do not make for the sustained interest 
one finds in the two symphwnies proper. 
And although it has moments of true 
grandeur, only an ardent Tchaikovskian 
could forget its defects. This work has 
been performed only infrequently, and it 
can not be claimed that public interest 
has ever been such that its continued or 
repeated performance was considered ad- 
visable. It has been stated that the con- 
ductor’s task is a formidable one, and that 
a great deal of hard work for all con- 
cerned in the interpretation is needed for 
a really successful performance. Undoubt- 
edly ‘Sevitzky has spent rnuch time and 
thought on the preparation of the per- 
formance, but the actual orchestral playing 
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is by no means as fine as it might have 
been. Details are often slighted and there 
is more than one suggestion that the con- 
ductor has lost control of the reins. One 
suspects that one or two more rehearsals 
might have aided Sevitzky considerably. 
In the old days this would undoubtedly 
have been possible, but in these times, 
with Union rulings making extra re- 
hearsals almost prohibitive, few conductors 
obtain sufficient rehearsals to do them- 
selves full justice. The performance will 
unquestionably prove satisfactory to ad- 
mirers of the score; it is very unlikely that 
there will be any other recording of the 
work and since it is so seldom played in 
the concert hall comparitive values will 
hardly be feasible. Since Toscanini pre- 
viously played this work in one of his 
NBC concerts, it seems surprising that 
Victor did not negotiate for him to have 
recorded it. 


The work is divided into four move- 
ments, the first of which depicts Manfred 
wandering in the Alps. This opening 
movement has breadth; its sombre roman- 
ticism is typical of Tchaikovsky dealing 
with a so-called problem of the soul, for 
in this movement he sought to portray 
the anguish of Manfred’s soul. Three years 
after writing this work (1888), Tchai- 
kovsky wrote to a friend that Manfred 
was a repulsive work, except for the first 
movement. “In the near fucure I plan to 
destroy the three last movements, which 
musically are simply trivial (especially the 
final movement, which is impossible). So, 
from a piece of music shat is much too 
long for a symphony, I shall make a sym- 
phonic poem. The first movement I wrote 
with delight, the rest with such effort that 
I was quite ill for a ime afterward.” The 
second movement, a scherzo, is really quite 
irresistible Tchaikovsky. It was suggested 
by the second scene of Act Two of Byron’s 
drama, in which Manfred beside the cata- 
ract evokes the Witch of the Alps. The 
play of the waterfalls is ‘delightfully de- 
picted. It seems strange that Tchaikovsky, 
who loved the world of make - believe, 
should have vished to repudiate this 
movement. The third movement is a pas- 
torale, having no clear connection with 
Byron’s dram1. The last movement is a 
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bacchanale which gives way later to a 
tragic climax depicting Manfred’s death. 
The opening orgy is Tchaikovsky’s own 
invention, not Byron’s. The notes, by 
Leonora Coffin—written originally for the 
Indianapolis Symphony program, are ex- 
cellently contrived, and should enhance 
the listener's enjoyment of the music. 
The recording of this set is vividly 
realized, although the acoustic qualities of 
the hall in which the orchestra plays can- 
not be termed ideal. — P. H.R. 


CORELLI: Concerto in C major (Organ 
and Strings) (3 sides); and Sonata in 
D major (Strings and Organ) (1 side); 
played by E. Power Biggs (organ) and 
Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Victor set 
DM-924, price $2.50. 


A A review of this set will be found in 
the article on Corelli, elsewhere in this 
issue. 





Keyboard 
BACH - BUSONI: Chorale-Preludes — I 
Call To Thee (Ich ruf’ zu dir), In Thee 
Is Joy (In Dir ist Freude), Sleepers 
Awake (Wachet auf), Rejoice, Chris- 
Nun freu’t euch, lieben Christen); 
played by Egon Petri (piano). Columbia 
71463-D, price $1.00. 
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A Busoni’s admiration of Bach began in 
his youth; when he was eighteen Bach 
was his favorite composer. Among the 
most scholarly and sympathetic arrange- 
ments of Bach’s work for modern piano 
are the Busoni transcriptions. Whether or 
not such compositions as these are accept- 
able as piano pieces remains a moot ques- 
tion. To my way of thinking, Busoni’s 
arrangements of Bach's organ works are 
most effective. 

Busoni had an appreciation of the gran- 
deur and nobility of Rach’s organ works, 
and in transcribing them for the piano 
he preserved these quilities. Moreover, 
with his prodigious technical knowledge 
and skill, he saw to it taat the architec- 
tural splendor of Bach’s music was fully 
exploited in his arrangements—some may 
say it was over-exploited, bit there is one 
aspect of the Busoni arrangements which 
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too many lose sight of, and that is his” 


affirmation of the music’s rhythmic qual- 
ities. The organ does not convey the 
rhythmic qualities of many of Bach's 
works as the Busoni arrangements can 
when played by a good pianist. I must 
confess to an affection for the arrange- 
ments of Sleepers Awake and Rejoice, 
Christians, and 1 find Petri’s coupling of 
them on one side very agreeable, the two 
making effective foils. In Thee Is Joy 
emerges exultantly from the piano, and 
I must say the Busoni arrangement of 
I Call To Thee owns more dignity than 
the Stokowski one. 

Petri was a pupil of Busoni’s, and his 
playing here shows not only an under- 
standing of Busoni’s intentions but a high- 
ly appreciable realization of them. To my 
way of thinking this is one of the finest 
records Petri has made. The piano tone is 
full and realistic, but the clarity of the 
music in at least one piece—In Thee Is 
Joy — did not manifest itself in two or 
three playings. The surfaces here are not 
too good, which may account for tonal 
diffusion which I noticed. I would like to 
suggest to Columbia that they permit 
Petri to record the Busoni arrangement 
of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat; it 
is a stunning work and since the Fischer 
arrangement has been withdrawn there’ is 
room for another, more modern record- 


ing. — P.H.R. 





Voice 





GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDS: In- 
troit Exsurge (1st Mode), Introit Can- 
tate Domino (6th Mode) (disc G-7); 
Kyrie Clemens Rector (1st Mode), 
Gloria (4th Mode) disc G-8); Gradual 
Haec Dies (2nd Mode), Alleluia (Ath 
Mode), Alleluza (2nd Mode) (disc G- 
9); Tract.<Gaude (2nd Mode), Credo 
VI (4th Mode), Offertory Recordare 
(1st Mode) (disc G-10); Sanctus Cum 
Jubilo (Sth Mode), Agnus Dei Domi- 
natur Deus (1st Mode), Communion 
Videns Dominus (1st Mode), Nemo 
and Spiritus (8th Mode), Ite Missa Est 
Lux et Origo (8th Mode) (disc G-11); 
Hymn Creator Alme Siderum (Ath 
Mode), Hymn Coelestis Urbs Jerusa- 
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lem (1st Mode); Anthem Ad Jesum 
Autem and Magnificat (1st Mode), An- 
them Salve Regina (Sth Mode), Hymn 
Tantum Ergo (Sth Mode) (disc G-12); 
sung by the Choir of the Benedictine 
Monks of Saint Benoit du Lac, Canada. 
Issued in the U.S.A. by McLaughlin and 
Reilly Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Album of six 10-inch discs, price 
$5.00. 
A There is an other-worldliness to Gre- 
gorian Chant singing, a poise and dignity, 
a manifestation of serenity and spiritual 
well-being. The rise and fall of the voice, 
the inflections and cadences are not 
heightened or exaggerated as in secular 
music; the ritual significance is unmistak- 
able. Yet, to me, these vocal utterances do 
not command respect because of their re- 
ligious significance alone. Musically, Gre- 
gorian Chant has a fascination of its own, 
despite its austerity and seeming mo- 
notony of expression. Let me quote from 
the booklet of this set: “The primitive 
Christian Church at first drew its music 
from that of the Jewish Synagogue: this 
in turn was greatly influenced by Greek 
modes. The result was an accumulation of 
heterogeneous melodies widely varying in 
technique and artistic style.” Listening to 
this music I am fascinated by the shap- 
ing of the melodies, the strangely familiar 
suggestions of many places, many peoples. 
Gregorian Chant was intended, of course, 
primarily as prayer, but it is not only the 
prayers of the Church of Rome which I 
hear in this msuic, but the prayers of a 
wider section of mankind. In this music 
we have one of our most direct contacts 
with the beginning of the Christian 
world. Most of us know that Gregorian 
Chant derives its name from Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, who is supposed to have 
selected in 591 the best compositions 
from the then existent chureh music and 
arranged a collection of chants which be- 
came the accepted church music. This 
early music, like all early art, was an ex- 
pression of the spirit of man, for the 
church was the chief sponsor of art. The 
serenity and contemplativeness of this 
chant, as of all early church music, was 
the natural reflection of the sheltered way 
of life of those who conceived it. The re- 
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tention of its atmosphere through the long 
centuries offers an interesting example of 
the church’s rejection of changing con- 
ditions in the outer world, of its preserva- 
tion and law and creed. The early spirit- 
ual fervor of these chants has not altered 
through the centuries; Latin was the text 
of the early Roman Church and no one 
deemed it necessary to alter the text or 
translate it into another tongue. 

One should hear this music sung in one 
of the cloistered monasteries of the Bene- 
dictine Monks in Europe to appreciate its 
preservation of an ancient spirit. The 
other-worldliness of the music is enhanced 
by the other-worldliness of the monks’ 
domain. I never visited the famous Ab- 
bey of Solesmes in France, but I once 
lived in Northern Italy near the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Cervara, where I 
would often repair at the close of day to 
hear the monks sing their chants, and 
since then, whenever I listen to Gregorian 
Chant, I have been unable to dissociate 
it from the medieval atmosphere of that 
place. Since I was interested solely in the 
music and the singing, I rather think the 
friendly brothers regarded me as a sceptic 
or a heathen. But they never forbade me 
the privilege of hearing them sing. 

A wise man once said spiritual fervor 
will not of itself teach any man the begin- 
nings of an art, so one should not imagine 
that through these chants one will derive 
a full understanding of the beginnings 
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Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price 
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of music. To many these chants will ap- 
peal solely because of their religious sig- 
nificance, but to others they will have a 
wider appeal. The quite, austere beauty 
of this music can be appreciated as much 
for itself as for its devotional significance. 

The singing of the Benedictine Monks 
Choir of Saint Benoit du Lac, Lake Mem- 
phremagog in Canada, is as fine in its 
way as that of the Solesmes Choir. The 
present Choir wishes to continue the task, 
already begun by the Solesmes Monks, of 
restoring Greogrian Chant to its proper 
place in the realm of sacred music, and 
it is with this end in view that these re- 
cordings are being offered to the public 
at large. The material in this set has been 
well chosen, and the album should find a 
wide audience, particularly among those 
who have refrained from purchasing the 
famous Solesmes sets because of their 
greater size and cost. The recording is 
good. —.P. H.R. 





OVERTONES 








Columbia recently announced that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, one of the world’s 
greatest orchestras and a pioneer in the 
record field, would be recorded exclusive- 
ly by its organization in the future. 

Edward Wallerstein, president of Co- 
lumbia, states: “I have a keen personal 
interest in the new association, inasmuch 
as I am a native of Philadelphia and have 
always been an enthusiastic admirer of the 
amazing virtuosity of this world - re- 
nowned ensemble. Our company takes 
great pride in adding it to the roster of 
notable orchestras which record exclusive- 
ly for us.” Eugene Ormandy will be the 
director of the orchestra in the new re- 
cording set-up. Regarding the new con- 
tract, Harl McDonald, manager of the 
orchestra, says: “It is very gratifying to 
me that arrangements have now been 
completed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association and the Columbia Recording 
Corporation for an extensive program of 
record making.” 

Of course, no recordings will be made 
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until the dispute between Mr. Petrillo and 
the heads of the recording companies has 
been settled. This dispute has been going 
on for the past ten months, and according 
to rumor is at present deadlocked. How- 
ever, there is reason to believe that the 
recording companies are happy to have 
recording activities curtailed at this time, 
what with the shortage of materials. 

After a four months’ trial, Victor’s suit 
to restrain the Columbia and Decca con- 
cerns from using a Red Label on their 
records was dismissed by Judge John M. 
Woolsey of the United States Court in 
the New York District. The court ruled 
that the plaintiff did not have any valid 
trade mark as claimed and further ruled 
that the defendants were not guilty, as 
charged, of unfair competition. Judge 
Woolsey contended in summation that 
“records are not sold by color but for 
sound”. Thus ended one of the strangest 
court cases in the annals of the recording 
business. The rulings of the court do not 
invalidate the prestige of Victor's “Red 
Seal”; nullification of such prestige could 
only come as a result of the company’s 
own actions. 





POPULAR VEIN 





Although Tommy Dorsey emerges this 
month on Victor’s treasured Red Seal, 
blowing two solos on his famous trom- 
bone, the appearance of a noted artist in 
the popular field in the Red Seal Section 
raises a question of prestige which will 
probably be argued pro and con for a 
long time. Dorsey's tonal opulence is nei- 
ther more persuasive nor more valued on 
this disc (Victor 10-1045) than it remains 
on some of his Black Label releases. His 
choice of material, By the Sleepy Lagoon 
(Coates) and Melody (Charles Dawes) of- 
fers nothing of extra value for the extra 
25 cents. It must be admitted that Tommy 
does some pretty swell virtuoso playing 
in the Coates piece, but musically neither 
of these selections has the sort of en- 
during qualities which jazz specialists es- 
timate. —P. G. 
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